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The Season’s Newer Modes In 
Women’s Coats and Suits 


As the season advances Fashion yields to her ever changing 
moods and flashes forth new style notes—different enough 
from predecessors of the season to be interesting—like enough 


to avoid an extreme. 
the salons of McCreery’s. 


A.—A sleek Tailleur of first quality 
Duvet de Laine, featuring a slashed 
Coat, slim and graceful of line. 
A large collar and muff-cuffs of 
Platinum Wolf provide the finish. 


Every fashionable shade. 
Special, 65.00 


B—A handsome Coat of Pan- 
velaine with collar and cuffs of 
Taupe Wolf. Special, 125.00 


5th Avenue 


dames McCreery & Co. 


All these newer notes are reflected in 


C.—A Coat of Camel’s Hair Cloth 
with large collar and cuffs of 
Beaver. Special, 75.00 


D.—An exact copy of an imported 
suit. It is fashioned of the finest 
quality Moussyne in a natty box- 
coat mode and is trimmed with 
bands of Black Broadtail Fur. The 
skirt is entirely new in cut. All the 
wanted colors. Special, 98.00 


34th Street 
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Franklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 
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Just arrived from London 


Aquascutum 


Top Coats 


For Madame 


Telling of price savings 
with an accent that ts 
unmistakably English. 


|S peers MODEL (illus- 
trated) of English 
Heather mixture in green, 
brown or gray colorings, with 


smart buckle belt, raglan 
shoulders and 
windshield cuff...... 68.00 


AME model in shadow 
plaids of gray, brown or 
COTE ccscavsatatess 78.00 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Nature made the foot to walk 
upon the flat ground without 
shoes. The reason is apparent 
from the above cut. The rear 
end of the little toe (the central 
abutment of the arch) must rest 
upon the same unyielding sur- 
face as the heel and ball. 














But Civilization demands shoes 
with heels. The result is shown 
above. The central abutment is 
lifted from the ground and, un- 
less Arch Preserver Shoes are 
worn, the foot arch is left with- 
out support other than the un- 
stable shank of the ordinary 
shoe. 











This is often the result—fallen 
and rotated arches and untold 


misery. The unyielding, flat 
base of the Arch Preserver 
Shoe is to the foot shod with 
heeled shoes, what the floor or 
ground is to bare feet, and thus 
prevents the condition pictured 
above. No other shoe does this. 


ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE SHOP 

425 Fifth Avenue 

1 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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H. Altman & Cn. 





The Fur Department 


is displaying a choice selection of 


Ermine Garments & Neckpieces 


composed of fine, selected pelts and fashioned 
with consummate skill 


Ermine is not only one of the loveliest of 
furs, but is also one of the most fashionable 


(Third Floor, Madison Avenue section) 





Chirty-fourth Street 





Madison Avuenue-Hifth Avenue, New York 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 


Chirty-fifth Street 


























dividual style feat- 
ures in all the 
. popular furs. 
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Moderately Priced 


Gunther 


Fifth Avenue at 36th Street 


Furriers for More Than a Century 


























Architecture in Shoes 


Much the same as a good 
building is erected, so 
are VAN-HART SHOES 
built. These shoes have 
the most exacting speci- 
fications to follow; their 
foundations, or lasts, are 
correct in every detail, 
the material used in 
them is the best, and in 
design, they are genteel 
and refined. 





Specially skilled crafts- 
men work comfort into 
these shoes in their mak- 
ing and they are fitted to 
your feet by experts— 
men who are schooled in 
the art of correct and 
careful fitting. The ease 
and elegance of a VAN- 
HART SHOE is supreme. 


VAN-HART 
SHOES 
FITTED BY EXPER 





plete line at $8.00, 
$9.00 and $10.00. 
Boots, Oxfords and 
Straps. 
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A Splendid Start 


T has begun—the Washington Con- 

ference on which the world’s hopes 
are set, and begun auspiciously with the 
announcement of a definite proposal 
by Secretary Hughes, President of the 
Conference, and head of the American 
delegation. This program was not 
known to the country in advance, and 
came as a welcome surprise. 

The essence of the proposal is a naval 
holiday of ten years, in which there 
shall be no competitive naval building 
by Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States; an agreement that all capital 
ships building or planned shall be 
scrapped, and that older ships shall 
be destroyed so that the British battle- 
ship force will be reduced to twenty- 
two, the American to eighteen and the 
Japanese to ten. If the plan carries 
the United States would scrap thirty 
vessels, aggregating 843,740 tons; 
Great Britain, nineteen—583,375 tons, 
and Japan seventeen—448,928 tons. 

The United States is offering to go 
beyond what she asks Great Britain or 
Japan to do, so far as financial losses 
are concerned, for the whole American 
big-ship program, save one, is on the 
stocks, while Great Britain is not now 
building, and Japan has comparatively 
little building actually under way. 

It is a splendid beginning for the 
Conference, and President Harding’s 
opening address struck a fine note— 
“Our hundred millions frankly want 
less of armament and none of war.” 

Great Britain and Japan promptly 
accepted the proposal “in principle,” 
though with certain modifications. 
Throughout Europe as well as_ the 
United States the news was received 
with astonished joy: so long a step, at 
the very start, was more than the 
world had dared to expect. 


The Maternity Bill 
NEXt to the beginning of the Wash- 


ington Conference and the hearten- 
ing proposal made on behalf of 
America, the outstanding good news for 
women is that progress has been made 





We are glad to have obtained for our 
cover of this issue a photograph of the 
just-completed head of President Hard- 
ing, sculptured by Mrs. Sally James 
Farnham from sittings granted her by 
the President while engaged in his execu- 
tive duties at the White House. 

Mrs. Farnham’s work is remarkable 
because she has had no training nor 
instruction in sculpture and only started 
this work after marriage and the birth 
of two children. While she was lying ill 
in a hospital, the doctors gave her some 
clay with which to amuse herself. Her 
modeling proved to be so good that the 
surgeons watched it with interest and 
offered her points on anatomy. 

After pegging away by herself for two 
Mrs. Farnham took a studio in 


years, 
New York. Her honors have _ been 
many. Her decorative tablets, friezes 


and busts adorn several of the buildings 
in Washington, while only as recently as 
April of this year she received special 
tribute from South America when her 
statue of Simon Bolivar was unveiled in 
Central Park. 





on the Sheppard-Towner bill for the 
protection of maternity and infancy. 
This bill, on which organized women 
have focused their efforts, passed the 
Senate, for the second time, on July 22, 
and has since been in the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce—until November 7, when it 
was reported favorably. As we go to 
press, we have a telegram about it from 
Mrs. Park, President of the National 
League of Women Voters. 

“Text of amendments to Sheppard- 
Towner bill as unanimously reported by 
House Committee not yet available, so 
statements cannot be verified, but 
changes in bill as described by mem- 
bers of committee are largely textual 
and not injurious to purposes of bill. 

“Maup Woop Park.” 

By special order, the bill is to be 
introduced in the House on November 
18, and the Congressmen must be made 
to feel the massed influence of thousands 
of women belonging to fourteen organi- 
zations, who have asked definitely and 
repeatedly for this one thing. 


Ulster Balks 


‘THE Irish negotiations continue, and 

continue to be depressing. Sir 
James Craig, Premier of Ulster, had 
an interview with Premier Lloyd 
George in London, in which it was un- 
derstood he yielded nothing. Then the 
Ulster Cabinet Ministers were sum- 
moned to consider proposals for a set- 
tlement submitted to them in a state- 
ment from the British Ministry. This 
they rejected on November 11. Not 
all the details are known, but it is sup- 
posed that Ulster objects to trading 
off her cherished representation in the 
Imperial Parliament for a place in an 
All-Ireland Council. She likes this 
notion all the less, obviously, because 
in the proposed Council Sinn Fein 
would, by virtue of greater numbers, 
have a majority. 

Sinn Fein, of course, is still firmly 
set against representation from Ireland 
in the Imperial Parliament or any 
arrangement under which an All-Ire- 
land Parliament would give Ulster an 
advantage. And there they are. 

The Ulster ministers, however, have 
put forward counter proposals for 
peace, and the British Cabinet has re- 
plied. But Ulster’s request for pub- 
licity has been refused. 
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On the Way to Wage Cuts 

HE Eastern railroads are going 

right ahead, as they said they 
would, to put into operation the ma- 
chinery for reducing the wages of all 
classes of railroad workers. In fact, 
these roads have adopted resolutions 
backing up the program of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives which 
really brought about the recent strike. 
Conferences will now be called between 
various classes of workers and the 
rail managers, in accordance with the 
rules. The railroads will present their 
plan to cut the wages of the train serv- 
ice-men 10 per cent and the wages of 
shop crafts “to the going rate paid 
for the same work in other industries.” 
Probably the workers will refuse, and 
the whole matter will then be filed with 
the United States Railway Labor Board. 


Help for Immigrants 


E hear much from time to time of 

dreadful conditions at Ellis Is- 
land—of unsanitary arrangements and 
even brutal treatment. It is a reassur- 
ance that a special committee has been 
created by Secretary of Labor Davis 
to consider the welfare of immigrants 
at our ports, and that the committee 
has begun its work. Among the mem- 
bers are, Fred C. Croxton, chairman 
of the Ohio Council of Social Agencies; 
Julia Lathrop, former head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Charles P. Neill, di- 
rector of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare School, and Lola D. Lasker of 
New York. 


Deserved It 


HE Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company has been found 
guilty of refusing to permit twenty-five 
employees two hours’ leave, with pay, 
to vote in last April’s primaries. The 
company was fined $100 in each of 
the twenty-five cases. 


America’s Making 
ibe ng has just closed in New York 


City a great exposition called 
“ America’s Making.” All around the 
floor of an armory for two weeks 
booths have been maintained represent- 
ing the typical work in America and 
the typical contribution to American 
life of thirty-two of the nationalities 
that are stirred together in our melting- 
pot. 

The signs read, “Americans of 
Lithuanian descent”—or Jugo-Slav, 
Czecho-Slovakian, Irish, Greek, Swiss, 
etc. Every day there was a pageant in 
which each nationality sang its own 
songs or danced its own dances or 
otherwise expressed itself. It was a 
gigantic analysis of the American con- 
stituents. The net effect was to em- 
phasize the immigrant’s rich contribu- 
tions to our civilization. Franklin K. 
Lane’s idea lay back of all this—that 


“* America is the land of but one peo- 
ple, gathered from many countries. 
. « .» Whatever the lure that brought 
us, each has his gift.” 

Other cities—Boston, Philadelphia, 
Providence—are taking steps to secure 
the exposition. 


Cleveland’s New Idea 

Piagchinge gs adopted the city-man- 

ager plan at the election just past, 
along with Mr. Fred Kohler, former 
Chief of Police, as mayor. The plan 
will be installed January 1, 1924, with 
a City Council of twenty-five elected 
by proportional representation. Cleve- 
land is said to be the largest city in 
the country to adopt City Managership. 


WONT IT BE FINE To HAVE A REST! 
A 















ABOUT TC GET HIs! 
From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 


[If the hog had consumed less, he might have been 
allowed to continue to live] 


Berryman in the Washington Star 





The War Is Over 
ATIFICATIONS of the German- 


American peace treaty were ex- 
changed in Berlin on Armistice Day— 
its third anniversary—between Ellis 
Loring Dresel, the American Commis- 
sioner, and Dr. Karl Wirth, the Ger- 
man Chancellor. Besides, the procla- 
mation of peace has now been issued 
and the war is officially over. The 
special point in having a_ procla- 
mation of peace is that it is con- 
sidered necessary to make inoperative 
certain acts of Congress predicated 
upon a state of war. No haste is being 
shown by the United States or Germany 
to choose an ambassador, and the 
Chargé d’Affaires who was expected 
from Berlin failed to arrive. 


If the United States and another similar 
country almost equally wealthy had _ been 
engulfed by some vast earthquake and 
wholly disappeared, the property loss would 
have about equalled that of the war. 


Out of Work 

Bernas employment bureaus con- 

ducted by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association reported in Octo- 
ber ten per cent. more women out of 
work in New York City than were unem- 
ployed at the same time last year. 
Three thousand applied for places dur- 
ing one month. A committee has been 
formed to make special efforts to find 
work for women. 


National Municipal League Meets 
Ts twenty-seventh annual meeting 

of the National Municipal League 
takes place at Chicago November 16, 17 
and 18. Joint sessions are being held 
not only with the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, the City Managers Association 
and the National Association of Civic 
Secretaries, but also with the Chicago 
Woman’s City Club. The program for 
the session held at the Woman’s Club 
is devoted to “Criminal Justice in 
American Cities.” Housing, Zoning, 
City Management, City Taxation are 
among the outstanding themes. 


Dr. Blackwell 

HE Reverend Antoinette Brown 
+ Blackwell, D.D., died in her sleep 
at her home in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
November 5, at the age of ninety-six. 
This closes a beautiful life and _ re- 
moves one of the few surviving pioneers 
of the equa! rights movement. The 
next issue of the Citizen will carry a 


sketch of her life by Miss Blackwell. 


Mrs. Catt’s Bryn Mawr Lectures 

URING November, as announced in 

the Woman Citizen of September 
24, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is deliv- 
ering a course of lectures at Bryn Mawr 
which are the first to be given under the 
Anna Howard Shaw Political Science 
Foundation. The titles of Mrs. Catt’s 
lectures are: “ Politics and the Citizen,” 
* How Politics Functions,” “ Political 
Parties: Their Strength and Their 
Weakness,” “ Responsible Government,” 
“* How to be a Good Citizen.” 


What Japan Wants 

OSHI S. KUNO, author of “ What 

Japan Wants” (Crowell) is as- 
sistant professor in the Oriental De- 
partment at the University of Califor- 
nia. Opposite the title page, he 
is recommended by Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, President Emeritus, as “a 
man who is not accustomed to doing 
or saying wild things.” That is the 
note of the book—it is a judicial and 
temperate setting forth of Japan’s de- 
sires in America, China, Siberia and 
Korea. 

For America, the author admits the 
Pacific as the boundary, but seeks the 
naturalization of the Japanese already 
here, under certain conditions. He is 
engagingly frank about Japan’s high- 
handed methods in Korea, but believes 
restoration of Korean independence im- 
possible. In the chapter on China, 
too, he admits Japan’s mistakes and 
maintains the claim that Japan really 
wants a united China. 

Throughout, one traces the big am- 
bition of Japan, which comes to explicit 
statement in the last chapter; the re- 
cognition of Japan as leader in the 
Orient. 

The little book is helpful as a clear, 
calm statement of the Japanese point 
of view. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


November 11, 1921. 
HE international conference on 
limitation of armament is in full 
swing. The representatives of 
the nations stood together over the 
grave of the unknown soldier, and in 
the unity of that universal reverence be- 
gan consideration of means of future 
peace. Washington is permeated with 
this. For the moment even important 
legislative matters are submerged in the 
public interest. The world centers 
here. The public places and streets of 
the capital are an international medley, 
with the flags of nations fluttering on 
official motor-cars, with Japs at every 
turn carrying their brief cases. Hotels 
are crowded with foreign-speaking, 
high-hatted gentlemen and _ restaurants 
filled with notables, not the least of 
whom are the writing crowd who fol- 
low great events like book-makers at 
the races. That “There is a tide in 
the affairs of men” is unmistakable. 
“Peace” is in the atmosphere; more 
so, it seems, than prevailed at Paris 
during the making of the Versailles 
treaty. 


The Women’s Clarion Call 


Versailles and Washington have con- 
siderable in common. From a confer- 
ence on reduction of naval programs 
the Washington meeting has become one 
complicated by every angle of the Far 
Eastern question, and other left-overs 
from Versailles. Because the Versailles 
treaty did not prove wholly sufficient, 
the Washington conference was con- 
vened. Because the United States has 
not now the security for peace which 
even the Versailles treaty provided, the 
nation called for disarmament. 

And the forces which were loudest, 
the forces at the bottom of the call— 
were the voices of women. Women all 
over the country were the first to be- 
come aroused about the insecurity of 
affairs left by the negotiators at Paris. 
They started disarmament campaigns 
among their own organizations and 
those with which they were affiliated. 
The effect was felt in Washington. 
Senator Borah and others responded. 
Congress was memorialized on the sub- 
ject from every quarter of the United 
States. The Senator from Idaho and 
his colleagues fought until they ob- 
tained notice. The President weighed 
the arguments and heeded them. 

The woman citizen today stands a 
little in awe of the result, so large are 
the dimensions, so world-wide and vital. 
But this much the Washington confer- 
ence already has proved—that there is 
a latent force in American politics, a 


force inimical to the destruction of life, 
a momentum in public affairs that has 
been manifested every time political 
issues have turned upon the subject of 
peace. The mere coming together of 
titled representatives of foreign govern- 
ments under these auspicious circum- 
stances has advanced, universal recog- 
nition of the woman citizen. Even if 
the conference should break up in a 
fortnight in a huff, that will have been 
accomplished, for the foreign repre- 
sentatives now see in operation an ad- 
visory council of the United States with 
a group of women members. They are 
surprised—a little dumbfounded as to 
what this will mean to their own domes- 
tic politics. And they are no more 
mystified than were the women advisers 
themselves, to whom appointment on 
the Advisory Council came like a bolt 
from the blue. 


How They Have Organized 


The conference is likely to last until 
the new year, possibly until February 
or March, according to those most hope- 
ful of constructive results, The more 
pessimistic believe that all will be over 
in six weeks, and that then the delegates 
will be on their way home with nothing 
under their arms but reports of com- 
mittees that “failed to agree.” 

It is interesting to find in canvassing 
the different organizations of women 
now represented at the capital, that in- 
stead of being imbued with ideals of a 
great disarmament that would scrap the 
fighting navies of the world overnight— 
such stuff as dreams were made of in 
years past—they are advocating only 
the measure of reduction of armament 


that would seem possible of attainment. 
But there is no let-up here in efforts to 
keep public sentiment aroused. Head- 
quarters of the various disarmament 
organizations are now well established 
and ready for the cooperation of every 
person desiring to show sympathy with 
the object of the conference. The roster 
is as follows: 

National League of Women Voters, 
Committee on Reduction of Armament 
by International Agreement, Miss Eliz- 
abeth J. Hauser, chairman. 918 Munsey 
Building. 

Woman’s Committee for World Dis- 
armament, Miss Emma Wold, chairman. 
Woodward Building. 

National Council for the Limitation 
of Armament, composed of the follow- 
ing cooperating women’s organizations: 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
National League of Women Voters; 
Woman’s Committee for World Dis- 
armament; National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs; National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations; Fed- 
eration of Women’s Board of For- 
eign Missions; Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom; Asso- 
ciation of University Women of Amer- 
ica; National Board of the Y. W. C. A.; 
Women’s Democratic League of South 


California, 532 Seventeenth _ street, 
Northwest. 
The National Council, which was 


started by the Friends, under the leader- 
ship of Frederick J. Libby, has taken a 
house opposite the State, War and Navy 
Building, at the corner of Seventeenth 
and F Streets. This will be used as a 
general clearing house for meetings, in- 

















ma ce opera’ 





Education Committee of Washington. 


1895, costing $5,800,000, which has been made a target because it is obsolete. 


This is one of the “Facts on Disarmament” cards, issued by the 
It shows the U. S. S. Indiana, finished in 


Disarmament 


If the 


plan proposed at Washington is carried out, for ten years there will be no new 
“targets” built. 
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formation and work. The other or- 

ganizations forming the Council are: 

National Grange 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

International Association of Machinists 

American Federation of Labor 

National Women’s Trade Union League 

American Legion 

National Education Association 

American Union Against Militarism 

Committee on Fellowship and Recon- 
ciliation 

Foreign Policy Association 

Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches 

World Alliance for International 

Friendship through the Churches 
National Committee on American Jap- 

anese Relations 
World Sunday School Association 
Friends’ Disarmament Council 
Y. M. C. A. 

Intercollegiate Liberal League 

In addition to the above, the head- 
quarters of the General Committee on 
Limitation of Armaments, composed of 
about two hundred individual members, 
called by Samuel Gompers, has just 
been opened at 1319 F Street. 

These are all unofficial, advisory or- 
ganizations through which any woman 
can encourage and express approval of 
the principles of the conference, but 
they should not be confused with the 
one official body, the Advisory Council 
of the United States delegation, ap- 
pointed by President Harding. Whether 
or not this official group will actually 
confer and advise with the American 
delegates is a matter of conjecture at 
the capital. Meetings have been held 
at which the advisers have met the 
American delegates, but some of those 
close to the President believe that the 
Council was named more as a matter of 
expediency than anything else. The 
President had promised twice to name 
women advisers, and had been impor- 
tuned from all sides to share the respon- 
sibility of the conference with the 
country. 

If the Advisory Council is not active, 
the women of the country again can 
send reminders. Only last week, a 
prominent administration official wrin- 
kled his forehead in perplexity as he 
gave instructions not to do anything 
that would stir up “these women.” 
However, accomplishments so far have 
been possible only because there has 
been notable discretion among those 
who have been quietly marshaling pub- 
lic sentiment and pressure—there has 
been heavy action and little said about 
it, and very little display of credit. 

The conference has left its mark upon 
Congress, the discussions in the Senate 
spasmodically turning upon some phase 
or other of the proceedings at the other 
end of the capital. If the President had 
not appointed Congressman Porter, 
chairman of the House Committee on 


Foreign Affairs, on the Advisory Coun- 
cil, the House would be just about to 
swing into a state of pique at being left 
out. Notwithstanding the fact that it is 
the Senate’s prerogative to deal with 
treaties, the House likes to have its in- 
fluence felt in foreign affairs. 

As has been the situation now for 
several years, Congress has been wait- 
ing for Senate action upon important 
measures before it could go ahead. 
The tax bill, which the Senate has been 
arguing for weeks, came back to the 
House this week after a favorable vote 
in the Senate. The prospect of reduced 
taxes, for which this bill provides, fits 
in with the general temper of the cap- 
ital. It now faces its third rewriting, 
this time by the House and Senate con- 
ferees. The conference report, or com- 
promise bill, then will be resubmitted 
to the Senate and to the House for final 
vote, so it is not the time now to analyze 
its provisions. It may not resemble its 
early form when it goes to the President 
for signature. 


Good News on the Maternity Bill 


During the fortnight there has been 
a unanimous report in favor of the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity bill, which 
had passed the Senate and was discour- 
agingly quiescent, some thought, in the 
House Committee. This put the bill on 
the calendar. The Republican leader, 
Mr. Mondell, can greatly facilitate ac- 
tion upon it. Representative Mondell 
will be a candidate for the Senate at 
the expiration of his present term. He 
has been a leader who has kept Congress 
at a high pitch of work, a schedule in 
which legislation has moved to vote 
with exceptional rapidity. He is a man 
of decided opinions, ability and sincer- 
ity—not as facetious as Claude Kitchin, 
nor as convivial as Uncle Joe Cannon, 
but farsighted and notably ready to 
hear both sides of a question. 

The Senate has unanimously agreed 
to vote on the anti-beer bill on Novem- 
ber 18, and this is considered here as 
an indication that the upper House will 
approve the conference report which 
prohibits the sale of beer for medicinal 
purposes. It also limits the amount of 
liquor that may be prescribed by physi- 
cians. The House has been expeditious 
in its action on this measure, but the 
Senate has been through a period of 
filibustering only now brought to a 
head. Discussion of railroad legisla- 
tion to cover Senator Cummins’s fund- 
ing plan has begun and is likely to con- 
tinue some weeks. The emergency tar- 
iff bill, intended to cover the time nec- 
essary to complete a permanent tariff 
schedule, has been amended by the Sen- 
ate so that it will fill an indefinite pe- 
riod, “until otherwise provided by 
law.” The House must now vote upon 
this amendment. 

While the conference is in session, 
the Senate end of the Government will 


be dealing with these important domes- 
tic measures, now nearer completion 
than they have been in a year; but the 
first period of the disarmament confer- 
ence has brought forth occasional 
spurts from Senator Borah, as he in- 
serts in the Congessional Record pertti- 
nent memoranda on armament matters 
—he has been the prime mover in dis- 
armament—or sallies from Senator Pat 
Harrison on the Democratic side. Sen- 
ator Harrison is becoming the recog- 
nized party haranguer and watch-dog. 
He has been trying to get the American 
delegation to advocate full publicity for 
the conference. 

How different is the attitude of some 
of the Republican side toward the 
conference from that displayed against 
the treaty of Versailles. The Senate, 
having been consulted and taken into 
the conference by representation, hesi- 
tates to say a word that would interfere 
with the autonomous procedure of the 
delegates themselves. In contrast with 
the vitriolic attacks upon the Versailles 
negotiations, this is what Senator Lodge 
told the Upper House recently, when 
Senator Harrison brought up his resolu- 
tion for publicity, which was passed: 

** But | am bound to say that I think 
it would be very much out of place for 
the Senate, especially at this moment, 
to begin to offer suggestions as to the 
procedure to be followed by the con- 
ference, which must be determined by 
the nations there represented. I should 
be very sorry to see the Senate interfere 
in any way with a matter which must be 
dealt with by the representatives of the 
powers whom we have invited here. . 

* What I object to is passing any reso- 
lution undertaking to suggest to the for- 
eign nations whose delegates shall sit in 
the conference and who have a right to 
settle their own procedure in company 
with us—what that procedure shall be.” 

Senator Lodge confessed on the floor 
that he thought such interference “ bad 
manners.” 


Have You Read These Articles? 


664. AN a Girl Afford to Marry? ” 
By Clara Savage Littledale, No- 
vember Good Housekeeping. 

An article showing much insight into 
the problems of the girl between twenty 
and thirty. 

“ Japan and the Kin of Balboa.” By 
Chester H. Rowell. The Survey Graphic, 
October 29. 

A temperate exposition of the Cali- 
fornian attitude on the question of Jap- 
anese immigration. 

“ The A-B-C of the Conference.” By 
William Hard, New Republic, Oct. 26. 

47 pointed questions, especially illu- 
minating about China. 

“What Delays Disarmament”? By 
Walter B. Pitkin, November Atlantic. 
An analysis of the situation in China 
which forces the choice: disarm and 
leave Asia to the Asiatics, or run Asia 
and a huge fleet. 
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Katherine Philips Edson ~ 

hes suffrage workers of the country are well 

represented on the Advisory Committee of 
the Washington Conference by Mrs. Edson, who 
helped win the vote for the women of California. 
She is a member of the California Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission and has been notably successful 
in arbitrating labor troubles. 


Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird 


A life-long suffrage worker—chairman 


of the State Suffrage Association, when Mas- 
sachusetts ratified the 19th Amendment—later an 
active worker in the Massachusetts League of 
Women Voters, serving as chairman of the 
League’s Disarmament Committee. Mrs. Bird took 
with her for presentation to President Harding a 
memorial resolution signed by all the leading Mas- 
sachusetts women’s organizations, pledging their 
support in the effort to secure disarmament. 


They 
Will 
Speak 
for 
Women 
at 
Washington 
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Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 

NIVERSALLY known as President of the Gen- 

eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Winter has the backing of nearly two mil- 
lion club women, as well as that of the other 
great women’s organizations which are working 
in cooperation toward disarmament. Since last 
June she has spoken in thirty-six states before 
state federations of club women, and she knows 
the woman sentiment of the country. There is a 
short editorial by her on page 15 of this issue. 


Eleanor Franklin Egan 


RAVELER and writer, Mrs. Martin Egan prob- 

ably has written more about foreign coun- 
tries than any other American woman. She 
is an authority, in particular, on the Philippines, 
where she lived for five years, while she and Mr. 
Egan edited the Manila Times. 
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The Japanese Question 
in California 


By Payson J. Treat 


This article by Dr. Payson J. Treat was 
announced for the issue of December 
third, to follow Mrs. Edson’s second 
article on “California’s Japanese Prob- 
lem.” Owing to Mrs. Edson’s appoint- 
ment as one of the advisers to the 
Limitation of Armament Conference and 
the necessity of her going to Washington 
on short notice, her second article is 


postponed. 

Dr. Treat is head of the department of 
history at Leland Stanford University, 
and has gone to Tokio to study Japanese 
problems from the Japanese viewpoint. 
He is lecturing at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokio and at the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Hongkong. Dr. Treat is con- 
sidered an authority on affairs of the 
Far East. 


OE 


EDUCED to its simplest terms the 
Japanese question in California 
consists of two elements: the ques- 

tion of Japanese immigration and the 
question of discrimination against Jap- 
anese who are lawfully residents of the 
state. Of these, the one which causes 
the most difficulty with Japan is that of 
discrimination. 

The immigration question may be dis- 
missed in a few words. It is a well- 
recognized national policy that the im- 
migration of Oriental laborers to this 
country should be prohibited. This is 
evident from the Chinese exclusion laws 
of 1882 and later, from the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement with Japan of 1907 and the 
general Immigration Act of 1917. The 
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immigration of Japanese laborers ceased 
in June, 1908. Since that time the in- 
crease by immigration has consisted 
principally of women and children, 
coming over to join husbands or fathers. 
A few men have crossed the borders 
illegally, but that is a problem for our 
immigration service to meet. 

However, few Californians seem to 
understand the efficiency of the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement. The recent agitation 
in the state has been mainly based on 
the belief that Japanese are pouring in, 
and that a drastic exclusion law is neces- 
sary. Between 1908 and 1919, the net 
increase of Japanese immigrants, de- 
ducting departures from arrivals, was 
only 10,968, or about a thousand a year. 
And the greater part of these were wom- 
en and female children. No Japanese 
male of the laboring class can secure a 
passport to the United States, nor can 
the so-called “ picture brides ” (women 
married by proxy to men in the United 
States) receive them. With the excep- 
tion of the admission of the wives and 
children of resident Japanese, the pro- 
hibition of Japanese immigration is as 
rigid as that of the Chinese, and it is 
believed by persons familiar with the 
situation that the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment is more strictly enforced than the 
Chinese exclusion laws. The immigra- 
tion of women and children will rapidly 


decrease as the male settlers secure 
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An American citizen of Japanese descent 


wives, for the native-born Japanese will 
find their mates, in most cases, among 
their own numbers. 

An instance of the way in which 
wrong impressions are created may be 
found in the issue of the Literary Digest 
of August 13, 1921. 

Pictures are printed there to show that 
in 1900 there was one Japanese to 131 
others on the Pacific Coast; in 1910, 
one to 71; and in 1920, one to 60. The 
pictures portray the single Japanese 
men in the garb of a laborer in Japan— 
a costume rarely if ever seen in the 
United States—while the American 
groups are made up of well-dressed 
men and women. In the text the figures 
are given: 58,259 Japanese males, 33,- 
073 Japanese females, and 5,475,539 
other people in the three Pacific Coast 
states. 

Instead of a male laborer as a repre- 
sentative of the Japanese population, 
the illustration should indicate that less 
than two-thirds of the Japanese group 
are men and boys, and over one-third 
are women and children—the men to a 
large extent farmers and business men, 
rather than laborers, and the children 
representative of American cultural con- 
ditions rather than of Japanese. And 
most of these children are American 
citizens, of Japanese descent. 

Incidentally, the statistics have been 
manipulated, as any one with a pencil 
and a piece of paper can determine. In- 
stead of the Japanese population being 
2.4% of the other population in 1900; 
3.3% in 1910; and 3.8% in 1920; the 
percentages are, respectively, 0.7%, 
1.4%, and 1.6%. These errors range 
from 300 to over 200 per cent, which 
are substantial, to say the least. 

The Japanese government has never, 
to my knowledge, questioned the policy 
of the United States in restricting immi- 
gration from Japan. All thoughtful 
Japanese, so far as I am informed, be- 
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lieve the policy a wise one, and realize 
that Japan would adopt similar restric- 
tions if the conditions were reversed. 
The Californians who demand the re- 
striction of Oriental immigration are 
right, and they should be supported by 
all Americans—only, at the present 
time, this restriction actually exists. 

On the other hand, the Japanese peo- 
ple and their government do resent 
deeply any discrimination against those 
Japanese who are lawfully resident in 
this country, and against their Ameri- 
can-born children. In this I am in com- 
plete agreement with them, and I trust 
all fair-minded Americans will under- 
stand the vital issue. 

As I travel through Japan I would be 
grieved indeed if I should see signs 
along the highway, outside some of the 
larger towns, proclaiming: No Ameri- 
cans wanted here! Yet Japanese visi- 
tors read similar signs as they pass 
through the San Joaquin valley in Cali- 
fornia. In Japan Americans enjoy every 
right which other foreigners enjoy. In 
California and some other states Jap- 
anese are denied rights which other 
aliens enjoy. This discrimination is 
usually covered up by the phrase 
“aliens ineligible to citizenship” or 


“ aliens who have not declared their in- 
tention of becoming citizens.” But as 
Japanese nationals can not become citi- 
zens the discrimination is real, in spite 
of the phraseology. 

The real question is not whether or 
not Japanese should be allowed to own 
or lease land—it is, shall we raise up 
political, economic and social barriers 
on the basis of race alone? It should 
take little thought to realize where such 
discriminations may lead in our own 
country, or what may be the result if 
Japanese and Chinese begin retaliatory 
discrimination in their own lands. 

Space is lacking in which to give the 
reasons why I believe that the excuse 
for these discriminatory laws will soon 
pass away. But I do believe that twenty 
years from now the Californians them- 
selves will be as surprised at the depth 
of feeling against the Japanese which 
now permeates the state, as the present 
generation is surprised when it learns 
how its predecessors thought and acted 
about the Chinese in the days of the 
anti-Chinese agitation. In any case, 
these discriminations in political, eco- 
nomic and social privileges are indefen- 
sible. They have no connection with the 
immigration problem, and they alone 


are responsible for the present sense of 
injustice which the resident Japanese 
and their fellow nationals at home feel 
so keenly. 

Perhaps I should add that I have been 
a resident of California for the past 
eighteen years, that I am keenly inter- 
ested in the well-being and prosperity of 
that splendid commonwealth, and that I 
would stoutly oppose any measure 
which endangered its political, economic 
and social welfare. But I am also jeal- 
ous of the good name of my state, and 
I would do much to prevent a repetition 
of the Chinese abuses which have left 
an indelible stain upon its reputation. 

The solution of the problem seems to 
be: (1) to maintain strict control of 
Oriental immigration; (2) to avoid all 
kinds of discrimination against the 
Orientals who are lawful residents of 
this country; (3) to encourage all the 
processes of cultural assimilation or 
Americanization among the native-born 
Orientals. In this connection, the crea- 
tion of special schools for Japanese and 
Chinese children, as is being done in 
certain parts of California, will have the 
effect of perpetuating alien customs, 
whereas the public school is the great 
“ melting pot” of alien cultures. 
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PEAKING unofficially for “the 
people of Japan who love peace ” 
Madam Kaji Yajima has crossed 

the Pacific and the Continent to bear 
witness at Washington. Nothing very 
remarkable about that, until you learn 
that Madam Yajima is in her ninetieth 
year, at the end of a life crowded with 
work and responsibility—at an age 
when most of us would think mere 
existence a mighty achievement. But 
Madam Yajima undertook the trifling 
trip of six thousand miles of her own 
volition, and at her own expense in a 
very special way, because she is using 
for this purpose a fund provided by 
former pupils to care for her old age. 

Everything in Madam Yajima’s story 
is told in terms of long stretches of 
years. For forty years she was president 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Japan—organized it herself, 
developed and fostered it, and for some 
time has been its Honorary President. 
Meeting her, watching her sure move- 
ments and hearing her strong clear 
voice, one is mildly surprised that she is 
not still the active head—she seems so 
little handicapped by her age. 

Two weeks after the idea occurred to 
Madam Yajima to come to Washington 
she sailed. In that interval ten thous- 
and names of Japanese women lovers of 
peace had been collected for presenta- 
tion to President Harding, and when I 
saw her in New York, five hundred 
more had been forwarded from Japan, 
and many more were expected. It takes 
space to sign a Japanese name, and the 
thick white roll of pasted slips that I 


A Messenger of 
Peace at Ninety 


By Caroline Avis 
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held in my hands was a hundred yards 
long. The resolution to .which these 
Japanese women have signed their 
names reads: 
We, the undersigned, solemnly 
declare that we most earnestly de- 
sire that the coming Conference 
which is to be held in Washington 


shall prove to be the means of pro- 

moting world peace. 

Long trips are no novelty in Madam 
Yajima’s life. Only two years ago she 
journeyed to London by way of the 
United States to attend the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Convention, where she was the oldest 
delegate. When her friends protested at 
her undertaking so arduous a trip at 
eighty-seven, she said that if it were a 
question of her standing the strain, she 
would just as soon go to heaven from 
London as from Tokyo. 

She speaks no English, but with her 
came a delightful young Japanese wom- 
an, Azuma Moriya, who understands 
English and speaks it when she has to. 
She has done notable work of her own 
among Japanese children. Madam 
Yajima’s “ girls” are scattered all over 
Japan—graduates of the Joslin Gakium 
Guild School at Tokio. She has de- 
voted her life to work that Japanese 
girls may have what she lacked in the 
way of early education. 

It was a Presbyterian Mission that 
gave her a start in her life work—in- 
troduced her to Christianity and to edu- 
cation. She was one of eight children, 
and four of the seven girls were the 
wives of noted men. Madam Yajima’s 
own husband died early, and she 
brought up her four children herself. 

She is distinctly modern—this fine 
old gentlewoman in her kimono and 
shoulder shawl, her modern furs and her 
lace cap, and she brings to American 
womanhood the most precious word 
Japanese women could send. 
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Ghosts 


WO men widely separated and of opposing views con- 
cerning international peace dreamed of ghosts last 
week. One was Senator William E. Borah, who in 

the Nation declares that the Ghost of Versailles will brood 
over the Limitation of Armament Conference. Said he: 

“It was clearly stated that so long as the Versailles Treaty re- 
mained, Europe must remain armed * * * The Versailles 
Treaty is grounded in imperialism. It dismembers nations, divides 
peoples and separates races. Such a treaty can last no longer 
than there is sufficient military force back of it to enforce it. * * 
Nothing can save Europe but a complete and radical reformation 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The cloud under which the Disarma- 
ment Conference will daily do its work is this treaty.” 

The other dreamer of ghosts was Edwin L. James, 
European correspondent. Said he in the New York Times: 

“The ghost of the League they said they had killed will go to 
Washington to haunt the Republican chiefs of the American Gov- 
ernment. But this ghost will not be an ordinary ghost. It will be 
the spirit of something which, if it does not exist in the minds of 
the Harding Administration, lives in the minds of those who will 
sit in majority about the Washington council table. 

“Can the dignified Mr. Balfour of England, whose enthusiasm 
for the League and its works stirred the representatives of the 
forty-eight nations at Geneva in September, sit down in November 
and forget it exists?—is the question asked here. Can the eloquent 
M. Viviani of France, who four weeks ago pictured the League 
as the greatest hope of international fraternity, shut it from his 
conscience two weeks from now? Can the earnest Signor Schanzer 
of Italy, change in a month from the ardent League worker he 
has been for two years? Will the taciturn Hyashi of Japan take 
back the honeyed words of hope he spread upon the minutes at 
Geneva? Will the youthful and efficient Wellington Koo of China, 
recant his praise of the League when he opened the second 
assembly, or will Jonkheer van Karnebeek of Holland be brought 
to believe at Washington that for five weeks at Geneva he presided 
over a gathering of the dead?” 

No doubt these two ghosts will be there, the ghost of the 
League of Nations which aspires to make an end of war, 
yet finds itself loaded heavily with the chains of human 
errors, doubts, hatreds and passions, and the ghost of the 
anti-Leaguers who pledge themselves to see that war doesn’t 
end by that method yet perceive the same doubts, hatreds 
and passions barring the way to the successful operation of 
any other program. Yes, they will be there, glowering at 
each other in dark suspicion and half-concealed distrust. 
These ghosts might plunge the world into despair by sending 
the delegates home with nothing achieved. 

They might but they won’t, because there will be other 
ghosts at that conference. There will be the pale silent 
ghosts of the unknown and unnumbered dead of twenty- 
eight nations and they will whisper in the ears of every 
delegate an unceasing plea that the brutal system of plunging 
young men into the bloody horrors of war when their gov- 
ernors disagree shall cease. There will be the ghosts 
of the prayers, pronounced in many nations and in many 
languages which mounted to Heaven on Armistice Day from 
thousands upon thousands of churches and homes. There 
will be the tender rosy ghosts of the thousands of college 
and university students with their sturdy resolutions, declar- 
ing war unfit for civilized nations. There will be the ghosts 
of four millions of British women who have sent their plea 
to the conference to yield to nothing short of positive action. 
There will be the ghosts of those ten thousand dear Japanese 
women who sent their plea for no more war by Mme. Yajima, 
and these little Japanese ghosts will be sitting side by side 
with the millions of American women’s ghosts whose resolu- 
tions and petitions have been pouring into Washington at 
such a rate that the postoffice is blocked. Indeed the ghost 
of the soul of the entire world will be there, as Victor Hugo 





said, “on its knees” to the conference. And over all will 
brood the holier presence of Him who said, Peace on Earth, 
good will to men. 

No, the Conference cannot fail, it shal! not fail; it is the 
one hope of civilization—Carrie CHAPMAN Carr. 


A Signal Tower 


“HE entire world was surprised and the best part of it 
thrilled and inspired by the bold and noble proposal 
of the United States as presented by Secretary of State 

Charles E. Hughes to the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference. It is definite, decisive, dramatic. It is a signal 
tower marking a turning-point in the affairs of the world. 
It is far from making an end of war but it is an unmistak- 
able beginning. If the conference accepts the proposal, the 
overtaxed peoples of Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States will sense a welcome relief from the unending burden 
of the support of war armament. 

It will give a new and substantial hope to the friends of 
permanent peace in those nations and will afford opportunity 
to gather the anti-war forces for another forward movement 
in the limitation of navies when the proposed naval holiday 
is at an end. 

It is an eloquent, momentous vital beginning which comes 
like a benediction in answer to the prayers of the world that 
something good and great might eventuate from the confer- 


ence.—C. C, C. 


Oh, Adam! 


E warned readers of the Citizen some time ago that 

Adam was again abroad in the land and that he 

was making ready to charge, “Thou the woman 
didst do it” when the election should pass by, unless that 
election should perchance go Adam’s way. It didn’t. All 
kinds of curious unexplainable things happened. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, the city seems to have elected a queer fellow 
for mayor who promises to “ protect spooning in the park.” 
The press carried the story with the comment: “The 
women’s vote is belived to have been responsible for Oles’ 
election.” 

In Philadelphia good citizens made a tremendous effort 
to break down the Vare machine (Republican) and to put 
in a reform ticket. The men had not been able to do it 
before, but they said now that the women have votes, it can 
be done. The machine held tight against the onslaught and 
although it has been impregnable for some years, it suddenly 
has been made clear to the Philadelphia Adams that the 
women failed most ignobly in their first municipal test. 

In New York the press and the anti-Tammany speakers 
continually declared before election that the result was “ up 
to the women.” The Times, which opposed suffrage so long 
as the slightest hope remained, but has endured its coming 
with a fair degree of resignation, says: 

“Women justified not one prophecy of their friends and refuted 
not one made by their enemies. Tammany evidently pleases them 
as much and handles them as easily as it does the men who always 
have taken its orders. 

“In short, the more the suffrage has been extended the more is 
it the same thing, and woman as woman in politics is a negligible 
element. No special arguments need be addressed to her; she 
is just as tolerant of political evils as men are and of economics 
she knows less, not more.” 

Oh, Adam, Adam! What an ignorant, brazen charge! 

Here’s the truth. Tammany Hall has directed the politics 
of New York City for a century and a quarter. It sees 
municipality only, and regards all the outside world in 
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general and upstate in particular as its enemy. When some 
agent attempts to take a hand in the New York City game 
that agent ever has been sternly and emphatically kicked out 
on the toe of Tammany’s boot. 


(TAMMANY may be a thief as alleged, but it does not 
intend to divide the pickings with any other thief. 
Tammany is Democratic; New York City is Democratic. 
When the graft charges grow over-flagrant, the good people 
pull themselves together in a rally around a fusion ticket 
which sweeps the field. Then the people go their various 
ways and Tammany takes possession again. In the presiden- 
tial election the Tammany Irish slipped over to the Repub- 
licans in protest against the failure of Mr. Wilson to help 
on their demand for Irish independence. Republicans, who 
should have known better, imagined that this city, Democratic 
for a century, had permanently changed its allegiance, and 
boasted of it. Tammany was put on its mettle. Whatever 
the issue, whoever the candidate, a return to power would 
have been Tammany’s program this year. 

The Republicans did their best to help Tammany to its 
victory. The Republican Governor recommended and the 
Republican legislature voted a Traction Commission to take 
over the vexed problem of transportation in New York City. 
Now home rule is Tammany’s pet tenet. The Irish in Tam- 
many are thoroughly schooled in all the pros and cons of 
home rule, having received very thorough training in another 
country. They can pass examinations in home rule in the 
dark and go to the head every time. More, home rule for 
cities is a pretty sensitive point with many not Tammanyites. 
For a time all New York arose in protest against this attack 
upon the city’s honor, and a Republican United States Sen- 
ator, Hiram Johnson of California, came to New York to 
assist Democratic Mayor Hylan in putting the enemy out. 

Memories are short and the elect of the city soon forgot, 
but Mayor Hylan did not. He kept talking, talking and he 
didn’t let any Tammanyite forget it that somebody was trying 
to take home rule away. 


a, ow the Republican legislature sent a committee down 
to investigate the city administration. Its hearings 
ranged over weeks of time. No man could read the inter- 
minable reports and earn his living the same day, but the 
Tammany mayor did not forget that an election was coming. 
He traveled far and wide and so did his friends, and wher- 
ever they went they let their hearers know that up-state folks, 
“with millions of the people’s money,” had tried “to get 
something on Hylan,” “Hylan the poor man’s friend.” 
Hylan was soon a martyr with thousands ready to defend 
the abused victim from the raucous conspiracy of the “ in- 
visible interests.” New York City doesn’t like up-state; 
up-state doesn’t like New York City, and the psychology of 
that fact was made to do its full work. 

When the opposition finally got a ticket, they named it 
coalition, “ just like Lloyd George’s party,” said the Irish. 
Some of the candidates wabbled on the traction issue. The 
campaign committee was long in getting organized, it had 
no money, it had no policy. Women begged for work and 
the coalitionists looked at them helplessly; they had no 
work to assign. They thought in terms of defeat and showed 
surrender in every act; they didn’t know how to campaign. 
They were begging money the last week of the campaign, 
and literature was received by voters long after the election 
was over and the votes were counted. Weak, incompetent, 
vacillating was the coalition combination. Meanwhile the 
Tammanyites were stamping into a million brains by con- 
tinual repetition the taking slogan “ Hylan, the poor man’s 
friend.” It was a slogan good enough to lift the Negro vote 
out of the Republican ranks and plant it in the midst of the 
Tammany hosts and the coalitionists didn’t know what was 
going on. Indeed, they were beaten before they began. 

Adam, if thou really wouldst know what was the matter 
with that election almost any woman could tell you—the 
men muddled it, hopelessly muddled it. 


What the women don’t know and what they would like to 
know is whether it was muddled intentionally or because 
the coalitionists didn’t know any better. Was there a trade, 
as persistently rumored, this being a Republican “ hands 
off” year? And if trade there was, what concession did 
Republicans make for the Tammany victory? Was it Tam- 
many support last autumn for the Republican Senator and 
the Republican Governor, for which Republicans paid by 
giving large numbers of Republican votes to Tammany this 
November? Or is Tammany to pay its bill at some later 
election? Where did that report of a trade arise which 
traveled from group to group and took the heart out of the 
coalitionists? Was it a fake which some master mind “ put 
over”? At any rate, Republican men voted for Mayor 
Hylan—that is certain. 

Until these questions are answered there are two things 
which are going to stick in the minds of several thousands 
of women voters: (1) The failure of the coalition campaign 
rests on men, not women. (2) The frantic appeals of party 
leaders to women “ to vote straight ” will carry little weight 
until Democrats explain why so many of their party voted 
Republican last fall, and Republicans explain why so many 
: their party voted Democratic this fall —Carrre CHAPMAN 

ATT. 


A Tribute to Woodrow Wilson 
N= least among those poignant and dramatic cere- 


monies which marked Armistice Day was the tribute 

to Woodrow Wilson: the spontaneous outburst as his 
carriage passed in the solemn procession, in which he could 
not walk; and then the demonstration at his house where 
a huge throng gathered to honor a “ wounded soldier of 
the World War.” It was a group of women who planned 
that demonstration, with a keen sense of what was due this 
man who had given his health and strength, as the Un- 
known Soldier gave his life. There was no politics here, 
no weighing and judging. Here was just a rich, warm, 
human tribute to a great man who had suffered, and an 
expression of deepening appreciation for the “ ideals of 
his statesmanship, which aimed at peace and liberty for 
all humanity.” For, say what you will of mistakes or of 
methods, this was the man who set the ideals of the war, 
the man who more than any other gathered together the 
will of all peoples toward peace; and it takes no credit 
from President Harding or any other to make the admis- 
sion. We are somehow glad that it was a group of women 
who had the head and the heart to offer gratitude to Wood- 
row Wilson for “ valiant and effective service to humanity.” 


V. R. 
The Women Advisers 
Phive save HARDING has appointed four women on 


the Advisory Council of the Conference on Limitation 

of Armament, and you will find their pictures on 
page 9. They are all worthy, representative women. All 
American women should be pleased with the appointments 
and should send enough resolutions and petitions to the 
Conference through them to make them feel that they have 
not been called to duty in vain. It is a distinct recognition 
of the new place women hold in the affairs of the world. 


Keep at It 
oS pong a in this issue you will find the news of 


progress on the Maternity bill. There seems to be 

good prospect of early and favorable action by the 
House; but women must not fail to keep their Congressmen 
reminded of their wish. 

This measure calls for just one million ‘dollars. A bill 
providing seventy-five millions for federal aid to states in 
building good roads recently went to President Harding. 
We need good roads, certainly—they are:of extreme im- 
portance. But surely one million is not mhuch to ask for 
federal aid to states in keeping mothers and babies alive. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





° %* 
Opening Doors 
By M. Carey THoMas 

INE years ago on October 9, 1912, 
I had the honor of speaking at the 
out-of-doors celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Mount Holyoke College on as 
lovely an autumn day and to as inspir- 
ing an audience as I ever remember. 
The subject of my address on this 
charming occasion was “ The Future of 
Women’s Higher Education,” and I 
think it may be of interest to compare 
my prophecies then with their fulfil- 

ment, or lack of fulfilment, now. 

I said then that “ women had almost 
won the right to study what and where 
they ‘please,” but in the nine years be- 
tween 1912 and 1921 so many important 
professional schools have admitted 
women that the word “ almost” is out of 
place and we may now say “ women 
have won the right to study what and 
where they please.” In these nine years 
the leading university of the South, the 
University of Virginia, has admitted 
women fully to all graduate work and 
to limited undergraduate work. In ad- 
dition to Johns Hopkins, Cornell and 
other co-educational private medical 
schools, and to the medical schools of 
all state universities, which were co-edu- 
cational in 1912, almost all the remain- 
ing important non-co-educational priv- 
ately endowed medical schools have 
since opened to women—the Rush Medi- 
cal School of Chicago University, the 
medical schools of Yale, Washington 
University in St. Louis, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia; only the Harvard Medi- 
cal School still holds out. The same is 
true of the leading privately supported 
law schools, again with the exception of 
Harvard and also of Columbia. 

In Great Britain, Oxford University 
has admitted women to degrees and full 
share in the control of the university 
and Cambridge University will soon be 
compelled by public opinion and wom- 
en’s votes to do the same. Everywhere 
in Europe in the aftermath of the great 
war women have been given the right to 
equal educational opportunities. In 
those strongholds of ancient conserva- 
tism, Russia and Germany, unrestricted 
co-education now prevails. The women 
of the civilized world have now won the 
right to study what and where they 
please. 

Speaking here in 1912 I said “ a great 
social revolution is now upon us, of 
which universal woman suffrage is only 
a part which will give women equal op- 
portunity in every field of human effort 





* Founder’s Address, Mount Holyoke College. 
To be concluded December 3d CITIZEN. 


including teaching and research”; and 
I predicted that women would soon vote 
in the United States and in all European 
countries. In the nine years since then 
women have been enfranchised in the 
United States, Great Britain, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Holland, Poland, Rus- 
sia, Germany and in all the kingdoms 
and republics carved out of Russia, 
Germany and Austria. When I was in 
Greece in the spring of 1920, Venizelos 
announced that “now of course Greek 
women must be given the vote.” His la- 
mented fall from greatness has delayed 





this, but only for a little. In the 
three great Latin countries, France, 
Spain and Italy, where the Catholic 
Church (which is on the whole, al- 
though with some individual exceptions, 
anti-feminist) is still strong enough to 
oppose it, women’s enfranchisement is 
retarded for a time. 

As a consequence in these nine years 
we women have come to hold in our 
hands an all-powerful lever by means of 
which we can move forward our wom- 
en’s world. If we keep together our 
women’s organizations and cast our mil- 
lions of votes as one on all great wom- 
en’s questions, we can soon do away 
with all the age-long restrictions to 
women’s right to life, liberty and happi- 
ness. We can soon compel by our votes 
our cities, counties, states and our fed- 
eral government to grant us equal op- 
portunities for congenial work, equal 
salaries, equal rights to compete for the 
highest positions in the public schools 
and in the civil service and full profes- 
sorships in state universities—and to ap- 
point us without any discrimination to 
these honorable posts when we deserve 
them. 

Nine years ago I said that women had 
not yet won the rewards of study and 
were still shut out from the incentives 
to scholarship, that in the public 
schools and great state co-educational 
universities and throughout the whole 
learned world all positions high in pay, 
responsibility and honor were still re- 
served for men, and that this tended to 


be so even in separate colleges for wom- 
en presided over by men executives. 
This is just as true today as it was nine 
years ago; in this respect we have made 
very little advance. Suffrage had to 
come first. All the rest will follow after 
and follow quickly. And what is true 
in education today is if possible still 
more true in other fields of human en- 
deavor. Acting, singing, dancing—and 
in a very much more restricted degree 
writing, painting and playing the piano 
—still remain the only professions in 
which women can obtain equal salaries 
and equal kudos for equally distin- 
guished excellence; and innumerable 
have been the famous women in 
these professions. Studies which 
have been made of French genius 
from the fourteenth century to 1830 
show that of all persons eminent 
in histrionic art and in the writ- 
ing of French prose women make up 
29 and 20 per cent respectively, whereas 
their whole average of achievement as 
compared to men’s is only one-twentieth 
of all persons of genius and talent who 
have risen above the horizon. That is, 
that those professions that give pay and 
equal fame seem to develop the greatest 
talent among women. It is significant 
also that those professions are the only 
ones in which it is the universal practice 
for women to marry without giving up 
their life work, and in the first three 
occupations (acting, singing, dancing) 
they seem to marry even very many 
more times than other women. 

Everything leads us to believe that so- 
ciety cannot expect to benefit from the 
genius and ability of women as a sex 
until it gives its girls as well as its boys, 
its women as well as its men, the same 
opportunities and the same incentives 
to achieve distinction and until all wom- 
en of genius and talent, all women 
scholars and women teachers, and all 
women of every profession and every 
occupation, like actresses, prima donnas 
and premiéres danseuses, are permitted 
by public opinion and social sanction 
to marry and go on with their job in- 
stead of being found fault with, 
threatened and in many cases actually 
deprived of their bread and butter for 
doing so. 

As in 1912 so in 1921 the very men 
who have generously encouraged wom- 
en are themselves still sitting in the 
seats of the mighty, enthroned on all the 
ancient privilege of sex; and are still 
jealously guarding for themselves and 
for other men the prizes and rewards of 
intellect and achievement—more pay 
for the same work, the most highly paid 
positions in all occupations, all the best 
high school positions, all superintenden- 
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cies, all principalships, all associate 
professorships, all full professorships, 
all head curatorships in museums, and 
even an unfair proportion of fellow- 
ships and scholarships. 

Also almost without exception men 
reserve for themselves, although women 
often deserve them as well, stately fun- 
erals, splendid monuments, memorial 
statues, membership in academies, 
medals, titles, honorary degrees, stars, 
garters, ribbons, buttons and other shin- 
ing baubles, so valueless in themselves 
and yet so infinitely valuable because 
they are symbols of recognition by their 
fellow craftsmen of difficult work well 
done. The French Academy a few years 
ago refused to elect Madame Curie to 
membership for the sole and only rea- 
son that she did not belong to the sex 
that men delight to honor. The French 
Academy, however, was after all 
founded in 1635 and may charitably be 
supposed to have accumulated in the 
course of centuries many evil anti-femi- 
nist inhibitions. Yet even the French 
Academy has this year recognized the 
coming of a new era by electing to mem- 
bership the brilliant novelist, the Coun- 
tess de Noailles. But what are we 
women to think of our American Acad- 
emy, founded in this twentieth century 
co-educational United States in imita- 
tion of the French Academy by all the 
men we know and thought that we could 
trust! 

What are we to think of American 
men such as they perpetuating this 
hoary age-long injustice to women, and 
refusing to elect to membership even a 
few eminent women although urgently 
entreated to do so by the American 
Association of University Women! Men 
artists of negligible fame are American 
Academicians but not Cecilia Beaux, 
minor men novelists but ‘not Edith 
Wharton, men philanthropists and hu- 
manitarian writers of comparative in- 
significance but not Jane Addams, men 
educationalists who have accomplished 
much less for the advancement of teach- 
ing but not the distinguished President 
of Mount Holyoke College. We Ameri- 
can women should insist that in accord- 
ance with its antiquated procedure this 
out-of-date, androcentric American 
Academy of Arts and Letters should in 
future be known as the American Men’s 
Academy of Arts and Letters or should 
forthwith reform itself and become 
truly representative of American 
achievement by adding to its member- 
ship women of genius and talent. The 
spectacle of dogs in the manger, not all 
of them of unquestioned pedigree, re- 
fusing to share their prizes (awarded by 
themselves to themselves) with their 
blue ribboned mates, is peculiarly un- 
lovely in this age of the breaking down 
of unjust privilege and unfair economic 
and sex discrimination. 

We all of us dream day dreams (and 
we dream them more than ever now 


since the Freudians have poisoned at the 
source the innocent pleasure we used to 
take in real dreams). It has long been 
my favorite day dream to picture to my- 
self a social state without artificial sex 
restriction in which the ability of both 
men and women would be free to de- 
velop as it may. Of late years my day 
dream has taken on a new radiance be- 
cause to this hidden treasure of the 
genius of women of the privileged 
economic classes (the classes which 
alone in the past have had leisure for 
education and disinterested work and 
who form such a small proportion of 
the whole) has been added the vision of 
a wholly new world of equal educa- 
tional and economic opportunity for all 
workers, women and men alike. I see 
in my dreams our new old world driven 
through the empyrean on its path 
toward the sunrise at a wholly new pace 
with all this hitherto unharnessed man 
and woman power behind it. Never be- 
fore since time began has any state been 
able to make use of all the special abil- 
ity born into the world at any given 
time. Only a small number of men and 
only an infinitesimal fraction of women 
have had any adequate opportunity to 
develop their talents for the good of all. 
As soon as this chance is given to all 
men and women, not only in dreams 
but in real life, we may expect to see 
human society take a tremendous leap 
forward. 


How Women Vote 
By Mary Garrett Hay 
| ae weeks before election, there 


was speculation and prophecy as 
to how the women of New York 
City would vote in the first municipal 
election in which they have had an ac- 
tive part. Political orators, editors and 
reporters vied with each other to im- 





press upon women the fact that they 
had the power to change the adminis- 
tration and that the whole situation lay 
in their hands. And this was con- 
stantly emphasized despite the fact that 
women constituted only 35 per cent of 
the registered vote. 

With expectation raised so high, it is 
natural that many people should be dis- 
appointed in the way women functioned. 
Instead of voting as a sex or a class 


in a solid unit, they divided into groups 
and cast their ballots according to the 
types of human beings they are, just as 
men did. This refutes for the thou- 
sandth time the theory that all women 
feel alike, think alike and act alike. 

But while women did not effect a 
change of administration, something 
they were numerically too weak to do 
without the aid of thousands of men, it 
is a mistake to draw the conclusion that 
they are indifferent to good government. 
Two strong factions voted at the elec- 
tion, one declaring that the paramount 
issue was Home Rule for the City of 
New York and the other maintaining 
that the great point was efficient local 
government. The former won, and won 
not because New Yorkers do not care 
for an efficient administration but be- 
cause they wished to use the vote to re- 
buke those who forced distasteful poli- 
cies upon them and because they have 
the usual cynicism of American voters 
which prompts them to believe that 
there is little difference between the gov- 
ernment of the two dominant parties. 

Women, like men, are influenced by 
one strong current of thought; this 
is a part of mob psychology, and has 
nothing to do with sex. That women 
voted faithfully, took a strong interest 
in candidates and issues and as candi- 
dates set a fine example of dignity, fair 
play and a rising above petty personali- 
ties are facts that are most encouraging. 
As they gain more experience, more 
knowledge and feel more confidence in 
themselves, they will make a still better 
record, and will undoubtedly make their 
influence felt more strongly in the 
parties and in public affairs. 

The election shows, as many others 
have shown, the need of more civic and 
political education for both men and 
women so that they will be determined 
to have higher types of candidates, so 
that they will be stimulated to study all 
sides of every question before coming 
to a conclusion, and so that they will 
make of every compaign a time for 
studying and reasoning and of every 
election a triumph, not of a temporary 
feeling or policy, but of those practical 
things that insure the best government 
for the community. 


Reduction of Armament 


By Auice Ames WINTER 
O nations, as to individuals, there 
come great crises and tides of op- 
portunity. Such a time is ours now, 
for it lies in the hands of two or three 
great dominant governments to decide 
whether the future shall hold a cata- 
clysm when poison gases, bombs and 
great guns shall wreck civilization or 
whether we shall agree to live on this 
whirling globe on decent terms with 
each other. 
And of all nations, this country of 
ours—the most stable of governments, 
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Increase Your 
Income 


Our booklet describing Pru- 
dence-Bonds will prove of spe- 
cial interest to women who are 
desirous of increasing the in- 
come from their surplus funds. 
Prudence-Bonds are an _ ideal 
investment for women because: 


—the safety is guaran- 
teed 

—the 6% income is guar- 
anteed 

—they do not fluctuate in 
price 

—they are available in 


amounts of $100 and 
upward 


Write today for booklet 


W. 0. 196 containing full 
information. 


The Prudence Company, Inc. 


(Realty Associates Investment 
Corporation) 


31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 




















for Three of Your Friends for Only FIVE DOLLARS 


Send us the names and addresses of three of your friends and we will send them 
The Woman Citizen for a year, also a lovely Christmas Card bearing your name as 
the giver. 
_ Subscription Department, THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 171 Madison Ave., New York 


Christmas Gifts 











Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 


ting, not found in any other shoe. 
A oditvr vrme Endorsed by the highest authorities. 


acorevencs America’s most popular shoe. 





Retail Stores: 


5 36 West 36th Street 
hors New York City 
224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 

























CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Unique and artistic designs 
Clever and appropriate sentiments 
Assortment A, 20 5c cards....$1.00 
Assortment B, 10 10c cards....$1.00 
HELEN F. ROWE, Oneonta, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President WILLIAM M,. ODOM, Paris Director 
the opening, March 15th, of its Paris Ateliers, 9 Place des Vosges. Regular courses 
March 15th to December Ist 
The New York School will also admit new students to all departments from January 15th 
to February ist, 1922. Information sent upon request. Registration may be made now 
for both schools. ADDRESS SECRETARY—2239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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The Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, 144 West 13th Street, New York 
announces 
A Study from the City and Country 
School 


HERE and NOW 
STORY BOOK 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


A collection of original stories for 
little children with an introductory 
thesis on story-telling. This book of- 
fers an approach to literature based 
on the psychology of the little child 
and his interest in the world as he 
sees it. The appeal to children of the 
stories themselves has been thoroughly 
tested by frequent use in the City and 
Country School. 


“Sounds the first modern note in 
children’s literature.’ 


Illustrations by Hendrik Van Loon 
Pp 360 Price $2 
Order from us or from 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Publishers 




















Armenian y : 
Handkerchiefs |" 


Every Thread Pure Linen 


Each Six Twelve 


= No.1$.50 $2.75 $ 5.00 
 No2 1.00 550 10.50 
No.3 2.00 11.00 21.00 
No.4 3.00 17.00 32.00 


ORDER NOW ] 


Not a charity—only an aid in rebuilding the Industries of our stricken 


sisters of the Bible Lands. 
No other Christmas gift can so fittingly express your world love. 


Each handkerchief is enclosed in a beautifully illustrated cover which 
can be slipped into an ordinary envelope—and mailed as a gift. 


Near-East Women’s Exchange Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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the most prosperous of peoples, the 
great lovers of peace and proclaimers 
of the possibility of justice and human- 
ity among men—of all nations, this 
country has the supreme chance to guide 
the tumultuous waters of the modern 
world into the current of peace. 

America can not do it alone. It must 
be an agreement of the strong. But 
when the President of the United States, 
realizing this crucial moment, beckons 
the others to such a conference as that 
which convened on Armistice Day, it 
behooves every all-American to get be- 
hind him and push. 

The world is crying out for peace, in 
horror at the past and in fear of the fu- 
ture. The balance hangs in our hands. 
Science is offering the war leaders such 
fiendishly perfected agencies of death as 
promise to annihilate not only soldiers, 
but peaceful cities wholesale. On the 
other hand, science and industry are of- 
fering a smiling world full of appli- 
ances that may make life happier and 
sweeter and give greater leisure for the 
things that glorify existence. This is 
the crucial time. Stand by the Presi- 
dent in taking the first steps toward an 
international agreement to beat our 
swords into ploughshares. 


The Utica Idea 
ie Utica, New York, the women have 


a definite notion about representa- 

tive government. They think it in- 
volves expecting your representative to 
represent you. 

Recently, with hearts and minds set 
on the Armament Conference in Wash- 
ington, the Utica Woman’s Civic Club 
initiated the organization of an Inter- 
club Council. The idea met with the 
warmest response, and before long 
something like fifteen thousand women 
enlisted. 

The next step was to ask their Con- 
gressman to come to Utica and talk 
things over. He came, and from all 
accounts got the surprise of his life. 
He thought he was going to see a 
possible half dozen women; instead he 
was escorted to the opera house, which 
was packed to overflowing with women. 
The chairman addressed the Congress- 
man, reminding him that he had said in 
his campaign that he intended to do 
as his constituents wanted him to do, 
and now they had met to tell him what 
they wanted, and to ascertain what he 
intended to do to further the business 
of limiting armament. 

The Congressman was visibly embar- 
rassed and clearly irritated. He hast- 
ened to inform the women that he had 
never intentionally made a promise to 
do as his constituents bade him to do. 
The chairman responded that the women 
were glad to know it and would under- 
stand it when the next campaign rolled 
around. That did not improve the 
gentleman’s temper and he expressed 
his feeling with great freedom to men 


friends afterward to the effect that “the 
women had put him in a hole.” 

When tempers were finally restored, 
the Congressman was on his way to 
Washington with a frank resolution in 
his pocket which he had promised to 
deliver into the hands of Mr. Harding, 
and he had further promised to tell his 
fellow Congressmen that the women 
“back home” were not going to be 
“easy.” 

The Utica incident in many particu- 
lars is worth using as a model. The 
question of disarmament is political in 
its every phase and women should re- 
member that they are no longer dis- 
franchised petitioners. 


The Five-Line Book Shelf 

May Sinclair’s “ Mr. Waddington of 
Wyck” (Macmillan): — Uncannily 
smooth, swift portraiture of the Perfect 
Egoist. Witty, keen-bladed, admirable. 

Margaret Ashmun’s “Topless Towers” 
(Macmillan):—An analytical novel 
dealing with a modern bachelor girl’s 
problems in New York. It combines 
romance and logic and vividly portrays 
the new developing womanhood. 

A. S. M. Hutchinson—“Jf Winter 
Comes” (Little, Brown & Co.): A story 
of English life, finely wrought, with in- 
sight and artistry; creating in Mark 
Sabre a living character. Hutchinson’s 
best so far—a memorable book. 

















French Models 
Our selection from the best of Paris 
houses, are shown, together with the 
creations of our own designing staff. 


Miss Violet Kemble Cooper, 
leading woman of the “ Silver 
Fox Company,” wearing a 
Bergdorf - Goodman creation 
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Women Citizens at Work 





Virginia’s Conference 


GOVERNOR DAVIS of Virginia has 
issued a Call to a Conference on 
Governmental Efficiency to be held in 
the State Capitol, Richmond, November 
21-22, in cooperation with and at the re- 
quest of the Department of Efficient 
Government of the Virginia League of 
Women Voters. According to Miss 
Sherwin, chairman of the National De- 
partment of Efficient Government, Vir- 
ginia is the first to respond to the Na- 
tional Committee’s recommendation that 
each state hold a Conference on Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency. 

Arrangements for the Virginia Con- 
ference are in the hands of an executive 








The Advantage of 
a Trust Fund 


A COLUMBIA TRUST 
FUND is simply money set 
aside under the protection of 
the Columbia Trust Company 
and invested to provide peri- 
odical income for definite 
objects. As one example, 
gifts to some philanthropic or 
political cause could well be 


so handled. 
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committee headed by the Governor, and 
a state-wide committee of prominent 
men and women will act as patrons. 
The Call to the Conference reads: 

To tHE ProrLe oF VirGINia: 

For promoting good government in Vir- 
ginia, and stimulating a wider public inter- 
est in the problems of state and local 
administration, it is thought desirable that 
a state-wide conference on government 
efficiency should be held this fall. 

Problems of state administration, of city 
and county management, of police control, 
of civil service regulation, of improving our 
primary and general election laws, and those 
which have to do with the economics of 
government in general, remain to be worked 
out if we are to achieve here in Virginia a 
really efficient government. 

I have, therefore, at the request of the 
Virginia League of Women Voters, called a 
two day conference to discuss governmental 
efficiency to meet at the Capitol in the Hall 
of the House of Delegates at Richmond at 
eight o’clock Monday evening, November 21, 
1921, and I cordially invite and request the 
people of Virginia, especially the women’s 
organizations in every community, to send 
representatives to attend and participate in 
this conference. 

WesTMORELAND Davis, 
Governor. 


The New Alliance 


N New York State the first college to 
offer women the same educational 
advantages it offered to men was Elmira. 
This fall it is sharing in a new way 
with women: under the auspices of the 
Chemung County League of Women 
Voters Elmira College is giving a course 
of eight lectures for women on Monday 
evenings. The one nearest to this date 
of issue is “ The Practical Workings of 
the State Legislature,” by Dr. H. A. 
Hamilton, on November 21, followed by 
“Taxation and Public Finance,” “ The 
State Labor Law,” “ The Law in Rela- 
tion to the Family ” and “ The Property 
Rights of Women.” Other states and 
other colleges might well follow suit. 


Pan-American Women at Bryn Mawr 


N a letter of invitation sent to the 

National League of Women Voters, 
Dr. M. Carey Thomas formally extends 
the hospitality of Bryn Mawr College 
to the delegates to the Pan American 
Conference for Women which is to be 
held in connection with the National 
Convention of the League next April. 
President Thomas invites them to visit 


the College, and also to be her guests 
at luncheon at her residence. 

The invitation has been welcomed by 
the League of Women Voters as adding 
a feature of special interest to the pro- 
gram planned for their Pan American 
guests. Women in the Latin-American 
countries are taking an ever-increasing 
interest in the possibilities of higher 
education, and it is fitting that dur- 
ing their visit to the United States 
they should be invited to see a college 
holding so high a place among Amer- 
ican educational institutions. The Bryn 
Mawr campus and buildings will give 
the guests from South and Central 
America a delightful introduction to the 
college life of the North American girl, 
and Dr. Thomas, for many years Dean 
and now President of Bryn Mawr, and 
the first woman Trustee of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is well qualified to act as hostess 
to a delegation composing the first Pan 
American Conference of women held. 

News of the Conference, cabled in 
dispatches only two weeks ago, has al- 
ready met with response. At the office 
of the National League in Washington 
a letter, bearing the date of the day the 
cable dispatch was printed, has been re- 
ceived from Havana. “1 desire,” it 
reads, “to receive an invitation to send 
delegates to the Pan American Confer- 
ence which will be held in Baltimore 
next April, and to the third annual Con- 
vention of the National League of 
Women Voters. I ask this favor in the 
name of the National Suffrage Party, of 
which I have the honor to be President.” 


Why Men Don’t Vote 

EN cities and five rural districts in 

each of the seven states comprising 
the Fourth Region have been selected 
for canvass by the League of Women 
Voters to learn why men do not vote. 
The data so secured is to be used as 
material for study and discussion at the 
Efficiency in Government Institute to be 
held by the National League of Women 
Voters in Chicago December 1, 2 and 3, 
in connection with the first state conven- 
tion of Illinois and the Fourth Regional 
Conference. In each state surveys will 
be made in districts including the larg- 
est city, the state capitol, and a number 
of small towns, cities and rural dis- 
tricts. 





BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 





Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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BOOKS———_——THE WOMANS PRESS—————BOOKS 
EVERYBODY ELSE 
will give 


EVERYTHING ELSE AT CHRISTMAS 


YOU GIVE BOOKS 


The Christmas Shrine 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND Dreams and Voices 


Every year we look in Compiled by 
vain for some new 


Christmas book—written Grace Hype TRINE 


by somebody who can A collection of modern 
put into words our love Mother and Child verse 
for the Christmas season. which is hope for the 
Not the gifts or the jolly enduring beauty and 
family Christmas dinner strong comradeship of 
but the silence of the life. Some of the con- 
early Christmas morning tributors are: Robert W. 
—the beauty of clear Service, Josephine Pres- 
earoling. Miss Kirkland ton Peabody, Henry Van 
has done this for us, has Dyke, Angela Morgan, 
made a book to give our Percy MacKaye. The 
closest friends. 75 cents book itself has a lovely 


soft blue cover which 
makes you impatient to 
read it. Boxed, $2.00 





Booksh 600 Lexington Ave. 
Skaibies or The Womans Press New York City 




















Rates $1.50 to $4.00. 376 Rooms. 140 Baths and Showers. Fire- 


proof Building. 3 Minutes from Union Station 


RESERVATIONS FOR CLUBS AND SMALL CONVENTIONS 


GRACE DODGE HOTEL 


FOR WOMEN 


Permanent and Transient Accommodations 


Restaurant, European Plan, Open to the Public 
Sitting Room and Valeting Room on Each Floor 


Special Accommodations for Small Children 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


North Capitol and E Streets 


National Board, Young Women’s Christian Association 


Mary A. Lindsley, Managing Director 

















You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on 


every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad- 
ding of the protector. They are easily washed, 
and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on 
every pad is your 
protection against all 


inferior imitations. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street New York City 




















The Season’s Best Fiction 








Privilege 


By Michael Sadleir 





A brilliant novel of the so-called privileged classes of 
England that pictures with stark realism the degen- 
eration, the decay and the ultimate disintegration of 
an old noble family. “ Michael Sadleir has definitely 
arrived with this big story,” declares Charles Han- 
son Towne in the New York Herald. $2.00 


Erik Dorn By Ben Hecht 





A novel that fairly takes your breath away with its 
uncanny revelations of sex psychology. “One of 
the most striking literary productions of the year.”— 
N. Y. Times. “ Opulent with lyric beauty.—its hero 
gone mad with intellectual bootlegging.”—Detroit 
News. $2.00 


The Obstacle Race *% %« 





The story of a disillusioned woman who breaks away 
from a parasitic society existence to find real life in 
humbler surroundings. “It is not hard to under- 
stand Ethel Dell’s popularity. She has grasped the 
profitable truth that the thing which has the strong- 
est appeal to human nature is human nature.”—N. 'Y. 


Evening Post. $2.00 


At All Booksellers 








New York G.P.Putnam’s Sons London 
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World News About Women 





Working Women at Geneva 


Te Second International Congress 
of Working Women was held at 
Geneva in mid-October, with eighteen 
countries represented by more than fifty 
delegates. Mrs. Raymond Robins, presi- 
dent, opened the convention with a 
speech in which she declared that “ our 
first task as working women of the 
world is to make war against war.” The 
United States was represented by nine 





delegates, and the Citizen hopes to pub- 
lish soon a first-hand report on the ses- 
sions of the Congress. 


Another Woman Wins 


} ie appointment of Mrs. Mabel 
Pound Le Roy, of Michigan, to be 
Recorder of the General Land Office 
has been confirmed by the Senate. This 
office has always been held by a man 
and is a direct political appointment. 








Coats from $125 


Hugo Jaeckel 
H. Francis Jaeckel, Jr. 








crosses Fifth Avenue 


Our Ready-to-Wear Furs 


Not the result of mass production: no 
humdrum sameness, no slipshod manu- 
facture. These furs are H. Jaeckel & Sons 
very own from pelt to belt. Uncommon 
in everything but price—which is in 
common with lowest prices anywhere. 


AECKEL &SONS.. 


One Family Management Since 1863 


Scarfs from $16 


Richard Jaeckel 
Walter F. Jaeckel 
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The selection of Mrs. LeRoy is a distinct 
gratification to the office women in 
Washington. Mrs. Le Roy, whose home 
was in Pontiac, Mich., is the widow of 
James A. Le Roy, at one time United 
States Consul at Durango, in Mexico. 
After his death Mrs. Le Roy was ap- 
pointed to the office of “ President’s Sec- 
retary to sign land patents,” from which 
she has just been promoted. 


A Proposed Amendment 


HE National Woman’s Party has 

drawn up an amendment to the Con- 
stitution for presentation in each house 
of Congress which reads: 

Section 1.—No political, civil or legal 
disability or inequality on account of 
sex or marriage shall exist within the 
United States or any territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof. 

Section 2.—Congress shall have the 
power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 


Women Elected 


MONG the women elected to office 

on November 8 is Mary E. W. 
Risteau, a farmer and a Democrat, 
who has been chosen for the Maryland 
Assembly. Miss Risteau has been in 
charge of a three-hundred-acre farm 
for some years. She is reported to 
have said: “I’ve been doing a man’s 
job on a farm and I intend to do a 
man’s job in the legislature.” (Why a 
man’s? ) 

Mrs. Margaret B. Laird, one of the 
two women in the last New Jersey leg- 
islature, was re-elected on the Repub- 
lican ticket from Essex County. Mrs. 
Katherine W. Brown, Democrat, joins 
Mrs. Laird in the legislature. Mrs. 
Jennie C. Van Ness, who introduced 
the. Van Ness act for the enforcement 
of the prohibition laws, was not re- 
elected—for that reason. 

Please send in election 
your own state. 


Cambridge 
WE made a slip in our editorial on 


the vote on the admission of wom- 
en to Cambridge in the last issue. We 
said both “ graces” proposed were re- 
jected; in point of fact the poorer one 
was passed. It provides for “titular 
degrees,” distinguished from actual de- 
grees and marking inferiority of status. 
On the whole, it seems a pity that this 
feeble compromise was passed: it ad- 
vances the cause of equal educational 
opportunity not a whit. 


news from 


CCORDING to Time and Tide, the 

first woman doctor has set up prac- 

tice in Hong-Kong. She is Dr. Hoashoo, 
and was graduated in Edinburgh. 
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Books on General Government 


S° many requests for the names of 
books on government come into the 
office of the Woman Citizen that this 
column, usually given over to Questions 
and Answers on government, is devoting 
this issue to such books. Bibliographies 
are often so long and comprehensive 
that they frighten rather than attract the 
reader. This list has the merit of brev- 
ity. Every book listed is an authority 
and should be read by every woman 
who wishes to be well informed on the 
subject of her government. 


The American Commonwealth, by Vis- 
count James Bryce. 

One of the most important and com- 
prehensive studies of our govern- 
ment ever written. The acknowl- 
edged authority. Abridged edition. 
1 vol. 530 pp., published by Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

American Government and Politics, by 
Charles A. Beard. 

A thorough exposition of the ma- 
chinery of government and of prac- 
tical politics, national, state and 
local. Interesting and authorita- 
tive. Revised 1915. 752 pp. Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50. 

Government and Politics in the United 
States, by William P. Guitteau. 

A popular text book on government, 
covering much ground briefly. Re- 
vised 1915. 472 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.88. 

Actual Government as applied under 
American conditions, by A. B. 
Hart. 

A comprehensive text book on the 
machinery of government, with ex- 
planations of the functions of its 
various branches and their practi- 
cal workings. Fourth edition. Re- 
vised 1918. 599 pp. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

American Citizenship, by Charles A. and 
Mary R. Beard. 

Government in its relations to human 
needs, especially interesting to 
women. 1914. 297 pp. Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.60. 

The Woman Citizen, by Mary Sumner 
Boyd. 

General handbook of Civics for the 
woman voter by the former Chair- 
man of Research, Leslie Bureau of 
Suffrage Education. 1918. 252 pp. 
Frederick A. Stokes. $1.60. 

The Woman Voter’s Manual, by S. E. 
Forman and Marjorie Shuler. 

A concise handbook of the facts of 
government, intended to make 
the way easy for the new woman 
voter; rewritten by an author well 
known to readers of the Woman 
Citizen. 1918. 180 pp. Century. 
$1.00. 

The New Voter, by Charles Wallis 
Thompson. 

The story of practical politics and 
the things women ought to know 


about them, told in a fascinating 
way. 1918. 343 pp. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

An Introduction to Political Parties and 
Practical Politics, by P. Orman 
Ray. $1.00. 

A clear, simple exposition of the ma- 
chinery of political parties, of 
nominating methods and election 
laws, with the workings of practical 
politics in government. 1913. Re- 
vised 1917. 611 pp. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.80. 


Two books on State Government: 


State Governments in the United States, 








by Arthur W. Holcombe. 

A standard work on the machinery of 
state governments, and the way 
they are meeting the problems of 
state administration. 1919. 480 
pp. Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

Principles of State Administration, by 
John Mabry Matthews. 

A suggestive book on State Gevern- 
ment with special emphasis on the 
methods of efficient administra- 
tion of public health, charities, ed- 
ucation and other departments of 
state government. 1917. 514 pp. 
Appleton. $3.00. 








Democracy 


“__of the people, by the people, for the people” 


People of every walk of life, in 
every state in the Union, are repre- 
sented in the ownership of the Bell 
Telephone System. People from 
every class of telephone users, mem- 
bers of every trade, profession and 
business, as well as thousands of 
trust funds, are partners in this great- 
est investment democracy which is 
made up of the more than 175,000 
stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


If this great body of people 
clasped hands they would form a 
line more than 150 miles long. 
Marching by your door, it would 
take more than 48 hours of cease- 
less tramping for the line to pass. 


This democracy of Bell telephone 
owners is greater in number than the 
entire population of one of our 
states; and more than half of its 
owners are women. 


There is one Bell telephone share- 
holder for every 34 telephone sub- 
scribers. No other great industry 
has so democratic a distribution of 
its: shares; no other industry is so 
completely owned by the people it 
serves. In the truest sense, the Bell 
System is an organization “of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people.” 


It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the Bell System gives the best and 
cheapest telephone service to be 
found anywhere in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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MUHA 


When you send a dress or a suit to be cleaned or dyed, you want 
to be sure that it will receive skillful handling at a reasonable price 
and be promptly delivered. Such assurance you have at the 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers and Cleaners 


For stores throughout New York City see telephone directory 





Successful Women 
Unburdened by Fat 


Fat often interferes with 
the success of women in busi- 


ness or politics. 

ee mae Saee, of course, but 
“eee 0 littl atte th xia 
our e attention to D! uD 


® woman’ 
sonality and impedes health and 


—. 
Women burdened by excess fiesh 


will be glad to know of Dr. a 
" non- “electrical device that ‘positively 





takes off flesh easily an 

This Reducer is suaranteed to show weight 
taking place within eleven days, or its cost 
fully refunded. (That is the full trial peri 
it chews reduction in half that time.) 

The Reducer reduces only where you 
sending gentle vibrations through the fetey y24 and by 
deep-rooted massage breaks ga fat tissues, and they 
are "Eat from the syste 

No dieting, exercising, debilitating baths or medicines 
are required. Simply apply the Reducer for 10 minutes 
night and morn _ 

More information about this se 
famous Reducer will be found in Y 
Dr. Lawton’s interesting booklet, 

“The Sensible Way to juce 


today for the Reducer and start \ 
losing immediately? 
DR. THOMAS LAWTON 


Dept. ore, 120 W. 70th St., 
New York City 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. Near Park Ave. 








ENGLANDER 
DOUBLE-DA-BEDS 


fort and rest, or a full sized 

double bed for sleep. One simple 
# motion makes the change. Sold 

everywhere by Furniture Dealers 

and Department Stores. Write 
H for illustrated booklet 


ENGLANDER SPRING Bep Co. 
lew York Chicago Brooklyn 


Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, farniture, 


meerschaum, vases, hocks; for; tipping billiard cues, etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major’s Rubber and’Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 














Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 


Ordinary election methods, for ive bodies, 
ones othe and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
Send | Mocnuiues +. Proportional 
Representation ague 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 











GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 














Two books on County Government: 
County Administration, by C. C. Maxey. 
A review of county government and 
its shortcomings. 1919. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 
County, the Dark Continent of American 
Politics, by H. S. Gilbertson. 
1917. National Short Ballot Associa- 
tion. $2.00. 
City Government—from a new angle: 
American Cities—Their Methods of 
Business,by Arthur Benson Gilbert. 
That the success of a man’s business 
and the comfort and happiness of 
the average home is dependent in a 
large measure on efficient and 
economically administered city 
government is the theme of this 
book. Interesting and suggestive. 
1919. 234 pp. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Books on miscellaneous subjects con- 
nected with government which every 
woman ought to read: 

American Police Systems, by Raymond 
Fosdick. 

A recent survey of the police situa- 
tion in American cities, contrasted 
with foreign cities. Published for 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene. 
1920. 383 pp. Century Co. 
$2.00. 

Punishment and Reformation, by Fred- 
erick H. Wines, revised by Win- 
throp D. Lane. 

A standard book on penology revised 
and enlarged by another well- 
known expert. A study of the peni- 
tentiary system which ought to help 
toward a solution of this social 
problem. 1919. 475 pp. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 

Successful Family Life on a Moderate 
Income, by Mary Hinman Abel. 

A book full of valuable suggestions 
for women who are home makers 
on moderate incomes. 1921. 247 
pp. J.B. Lippincott. $2.00. 

Choosing a Career, by Orison Swett 
Marden. 

Intended largely for men, but with 
advice and suggestions helpful to 
women. 1921. 325 pp. Crowell. 
$2.00. 

Any of these books may be had from 
the Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Add ten cents for 
postage on books up to 250 pages and 
twenty cents for larger ones. 





Give a Practical Christmas Pres- 
ent to Your Friends. Give Them 


GLEASON’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DIGEST 


which is endorsed by many organizations 
and people as being the most practical 
and easy method of study. 


The Digest, if studied, will train our 
women for Better American Citizenship, 
for it teaches Justice and Equality to Ail, 
as well as Law and Order. 


Digests may be obtained at 1110 W. 30th St. 
Los Angeles, California 
Cloth cover, $2.00. Paper cover, $1.50 














AComedyinOneAct 


“The First Mrs. President and 
Her Cabinet ” 
By Bertha G. Prentice 


Adapted for Clubs, Lodges, Schools, etc. 
14 Characters (female), no costumes, no 
scenery. A Screaming Hducational Earce 
—a_ Practical oe in AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


PRICE {teats 8 $5.00 


Address Mrs. Alice Adams Fulton 
1268 Acoma St. o%e Denver, Colo. 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


























